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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  FIRE  IN  JUNE.* 


R.  B.  to  E.  B.  B. 

Friday  Morning. 

(Post-mark,  June  26,  1846.) 

I  drew  the  table  to  the  fire  before  1 
wrote  this.  Here  is  cool  weather, 
grateful  to  those  overcome  by  last 
week’s  heat,  I  suppose!— much  as  one 
conceives  of  a  day’s  starvation  being 
grateful  to  people  who  were  over¬ 
feasted  some  time  back.  But  the  cool¬ 
ness  (that  is,  piercing  cold  as  the  north 
wind  can  make)  sets  me  to  ponder  on 
what  you  said  yesterday,— of  consider¬ 
ing  summer  as  beginning  next  Wednes¬ 
day,  or  there  about,  and  ending  by  con¬ 
sequence  with  September.  Our  time  is 
“at  the  Summer’s  end:’’  and  it  does 
strike  me  that  there  may  be  but  too 
many  interpositions  beside  that  of  “my 
own  will’’— far  too  many.  If  those 
equinoctial  winds  disturb  the  sea,  the 
cold  weather  adds  to  the  difllculties  of 
the  land-journey  .  .  then  the  will  may 
Interpose  or  stand  aloof  .  .  I  cannot 
take  you  and  kill  you  .  .  really,  inevi¬ 
tably  kill  you!  As  It  is  .  .  or  rather, 
as  It  might  be,  1  should  feel  during  a 
transit  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  possible,  somewhat  as  the 
performer  of  that  trick  by  which  a  full 
glass  of  water  resting  i  the  open 
hand  is  made  to  describe  a  circle  from 
above  to  below  and  back  without  spill¬ 
ing  a  drop— through  some  good-natured 
suspension,  in  the  operator’s  Interest, 

•  Prom  the  Iietters  of  Robert  Browning  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett.  Copyright,  1899,  by  Harper  & 
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of  Just  a  fundamental  law  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  no  more!  Therefore  if  any  Sep¬ 
tember  weather  shall  happen  in  Sep¬ 
tember  .  .  let  us  understand  and 
wait  .  .  another  year!  and  another, 
and  another. 

Now,  have  I  ever,  with  all  these  ask¬ 
ings,  asked  you  once  too  often,  that  is, 
unnecessarily— “if  this  should  be,’’ — or 
“when  this  should  be?’’  What  is  my 
“will’’  to  do  with  it?  Can  I  keep  the 
winds  away,  alas?  My  own  will  has 
all  along  been  annihilated  before  you,— 
with  respect  to  you— I  should  never  be 
able  to  say,  “She  shall  dine  on  fish,  or 
fruit,”  “She  shall  wear  silk  gloves  or 
thread  gloves,”— even  to  exercise  in 
fancy  that  much  “will  over  you"  is  re- 
voltlng— I  will  this,  never  to  be  “over 
you”  if  I  could! 

So,  you  decide  here  as  elsewhere — but 
do  decide,  Ba,  my  own  only  Ba— do 
think,  to  decide.  I  can  know  nothing 
here  as  to  what  is  gained  or  lost  by-  de¬ 
lay  or  anticipation— I  only  refer  to  the 
few  obvious  points  of  the  advantage  of 
our  “fiight  not  being  in  the  winter”— 
and  the  less  consideration  that  the  difla- 
culty  in  another  quarter  will  never  be 
less  or  more,— therefore  is  out  of  the 
question. 

I  will  tell  you  something  I  meant  to 
speak  of  yesterday.  Mrs.  Jameson 
said  Mr.  Kenyon  had  assured  her,  irlth 
the  kindest  intentions,  that  it  was  quite 
vain  to  make  those  offers  of  company 
to  Pisa  or  elsewhere,  for  your  Father 
would  never  give  his  consent,  and  the 
very  rationality  of  the  plan,  and  prob- 
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ability  of  the  utmost  benefit  following 
the  adoption  of  it,  would  be  the  hard¬ 
er  to  forego  the  more  It  was  enter¬ 
tained— whereupon,  “having  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  his  kind  he  spoke  some  certain 
things”— bitter  and  unavoidable.  Then 
Mrs.  J.  spoke  too,  as  you  may  imagine: 
apparently  from  better  knowledge  than 
even  I  possess.  Now  I  repeat  this  to 
your  commotirsense,  my  Ba— it  is  not 
hard  to  see  that  you  must  be  silent  and 
suffering,  where  no  other  can  or  will 
be  either— so  that  if  a  verdict  needs 
must  be  pronounced  on  our  conduct,  it 
will  be  the  “world’s”  and  not  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s— and  for  once  a  fair  one.  Mrs. 
Jameson’s  very  words  were  .  .  (writ¬ 
ing  from  what  has  been,  observe— what 
is  irrevocably  past,  and  not  what  may 
be)— “I  feel  unhappy  when  in  her  pres¬ 
ence  .  .  impelled  to  do  her  some  ser¬ 
vice,  and  impeded.  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  rescue  her  from  this?  Ought  it 
to  continue?”  So  si)eaks— not  your  lov¬ 
er!— who,  as  he  told  you,  did  long  to 
answer  “some  one  with  attempt,  at 
least!”  But  it  was  best,  for  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son  would  be  blamed  afterward,  as  Mr. 
K.  might  be  abused,  as  ourselves  will 
be  vituperated,  as  my  family  must  be 
calumniated  .  .  by  whom? 

Do  you  feel  me  kiss  your  feet  while 
I  write  this?  I  think  you  must,  Ba! 
There  is  surely— I  trust,  surely  no  Im¬ 
patience  here,  in  this  as  in  the  other 
letter— if  there  is,  I  will  endeavor  to 
repress  it  .  .  but  It  will  be  diflicult— 
for  I  love  you,  and  am  not  a  stock  nor 
a  stone. 

And  as  we  are  now, — another  year! 

Well,  kissing  the  feet  answers  every¬ 
thing,  declares  everything— and  I  kiss 
yours,  my  own  Ba. 


E.  B.  B.  to  R.  B. 

Friday  Evening. 
(Postmark,  June  27,  1846.) 
Ever  dearest,  I  send  you  a  bare  line 
to-night,  for  It  Is  late  and  I  am  very 


tired:  having  .  .  while  you  were  sit¬ 
ting  by  the  fire  .  .  been,  for  my  part, 
driving  to  Higbgate  .  .  now  think  of 
that!  Also  it  has  done  me  good,  I 
think,  and  I  shall  sleep  for  It  to-night 
perhaps,  though  I  am  tired  certainly. 

Your  letter  shall  be  answered  to-mor¬ 
row— and  here  is  a  green  answer  to 
your  leaves!’ — what  leaves?  whence 
and  how?  My  green  little  branch,  1 
gathered  myself  out  of  the  hedge, 
snatching  at  it  from  the  carriage-win¬ 
dow.  The  roses  were  gone,  or  nearly 
gone,  and  the  few  left,  quite  out  of 
reach:  and  the  leaves  keep  behind  to 
assure  you  that  they  do  not  look  for 
snow-storms  In  September.  No!  it  was 
not  that,  they  said.  I  am  belying  what 
they  said. 

I  gathered  them  in  the  hedge  of  the 
pretty  close  green  lane  which  you  go 
through  to  Hampstead.  Were  you  ever 
there,  I  w’onder? 

Dearest,  I  will  write  to-morrow.  Nev¬ 
er  are  you  “impatient,”  Inconsiderate— 
and  as  for  selfishness,  I  have  been  un¬ 
easy  sometimes,  precisely  because  you 
are  so  little  selfish.  I  am  not  likely 
to  mistake  .  .  to  wrench  the  wrong 
way  .  .  any  word  of  yours.  As  for 
mine  it  was  not  a  mere  word,  when  I 
said  you  should  decide  everything. 
Could  I  hold  out  for  November,  or  Oc¬ 
tober,  or  September  even,  if  you  choose 
against?  Indeed  I  could  not.  We — 
you  will  think- 1  am  yours,  and  if  you 
never  repent  that,  I  shall  not:  I  am  too 
entirely  yours. 

And  so  good-night— dearest  beloved. 
Because  you  have  a  fire  In  June,  is  the 
snow  to  fan  in  September,  and  earth 
and  ocean  to  become  impassable?  Ah, 
well!  we  shall  see!  But  you  shall  not 
see  that  I  deceive  you— 

I  am  your  very  own, 

Ba. 

Dear  brown  leaves!  where  did  they 
come  from  besides  from  yout 

1  A  spriB  from  rose-tree  encloserl .  R.  B.’s  previous 
letter  contained  some  leaves 
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Not  a  north  wind.  Only  a  northwest 
wind,  as  I  could  have  proved  to  you  if 
you  had  been  with  me!  Yet  it  is  a  de¬ 
testable  climate,  this  English  climate, 
let  us  all  confess.  Say  how  your  head 
is. 


R.  B.  to  E.  B.  B. 

Saturday. 

(Post-mark,  June  27,  1846.) 

Your  dear,  gentle  laugh,  as  I  seem  to 
hear  it,  makes  all  well  again  for  the 
moment  undoubtedly.  I  cannot  help 
trusting  you  implicitly  .  .  so  when¬ 
ever  I  seem  able  to  reason  a  little,  apd 
set  you  reasoning  for  me,  ought  I  not 
to  try,— and  then  give  up,  and  sink  my 
head  over  you  .  .  dearest!  In  fact,  I 
was  a  little  frightened  by  what  I  heard 
and  saw  .  .  for  you,  if  you  please,  be¬ 
gan  by  saying  “it  was  too  cold  to  go 
out”— and  you  were  paler,  I  thought. 
The  news  of  Hlghgate  and  the  green 
leaves  are  re-assuring  indeed— but  my 
brown  leaves  might  be  sent  to  you  by 
myriads  for  all  that,  for  all  the  light 
laugh,— all  roses  fast  going,  lilies  go¬ 
ing  .  .  autumnal  hollyhocks  in  full 
blow  .  .  and  now  to  count  three 
months  over  before  summer  is  to  end! 
These  rains  may  do  something,  or  hin¬ 
der  somewhat— and  certainly  our  fire 
was  left  alone  early  yesterday  morning. 
Well,  I  have  not  been  presumptuous 
except  .  .  .  ah,  the  exception! 

How  could  I  presume,  for  one  thing, 
to  hope  for  last  evening’s  letter  .  .  a 
pure  piece  of  kindness  in  you,  Ba!  And 
all  your  kindness  is  pure,  entire,  pearl- 
like  for  roundness  and  completeness 


.  .  there  is  no  one  rough  side  as  when 
a  crystal  is  broken  off  and  given:  do 
you  think  it  no  good  augury  of  our  af¬ 
ter  life  in  what  must  be  called,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  another  relation,— that  this  has 
been  so  perfect  .  .  to  me  .  .  this  last 
year,  let  me  only  say?  In  this  relation 
there  are  as  many  "icueils"  as  in  the 
other,— as  many,  though  of  a  different 
nature,- lovers  quarrel  on  as  various 
grounds  as  the  wedded— and  though 
with  the  hue  and  softness  of  love  the 
most  energetic  words  and  deeds  may 
change  their  character;  yet  one  might 
write  savage  sentences  in  Chinese  ce¬ 
lestial-blue  ink,  which,  after  powder¬ 
ing  with  gold-dust,  should  look  prettier 
than  the  truest  blessing  in  ordinary 
black.  But  you  have  been  PERFECT  to 
me  hitherto— perfect.  And  of  course 
only  to  you  is  the  praise  .  .  .  for  I 
have  to  be  entirely  confided  in  by  you, 
seeing  that  you  cannot  keep  an  eye  on 
me  after  I  leave  your  room  .  .  where¬ 
as,— not  I,  but  a  gross,  stupid  fool  who 
conceived  of  no  liberty  but  that  of  the 
body,  nor  that  the  soul  might  be  far 
more  unfaithful— such  an  one  might  ex¬ 
ult  in  the  notion  of  the  closed  door  and 
the  excluded  world  of  rivals. 

Bless  you,  darling— Monday  is  not 
very  far  off  now!  And  I  am  to  hear 
again.  I  am  much  better,— my  mother 
much  better  too.  I  saw  my  French 
friend  and  talked  and  heard  him  talk. 
Yesterday,  the  whole  day  (after  the  fire 
went  out)  was  given  to  a  cousin  of 
mine,  a  girl,  just  married,  and  here 
from  Paris  with  her  husband— these 
two  had  to  be  amused  somehow.  Ever 
your  very  own— R. 


RENE  BAZIN:  AN  APPRECIATION.* 


M.  Ren6  Bazin  will  not  take  it  ill,  if 
I  venture  to  attribute  a  large  share  of 

*  From  ContemponiTjr  French  NotcIIsU.  By 
Rene  Donmte.  Copyright,  1899,  by  Thomai 
Y.  Crowell  and  Co.  Price,  $2.00. 
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what  is  best  in  him  to  the  circle  In 
which  he  has  lived,  the  education  he 
has  received,  and  the  impressions  that 
have  come  to  him  from  without. 

Those  of  us  who  had  not  the  good 
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fortune  to  be  bom  in  the  country,  are 
forever  cut  off  from  an  entire  order 
of  pleasures  and  emotions.  The  true 
charm  of  nature  must  remain  a  dead 
letter  to  us.  It  may  exist  as  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  but  we  cannot  feel 
its  influence  working  in  the  depths  of 
our  soul;  we  can  never  know  the  se¬ 
crets  nature  reveals  to  those  who  are 
early  initiated  into  her  language. 

When,  some  day,  a  sudden  lassitude 
and  disgust  with  ourselves  drives  us  to 
seek  from  green  fields  a  little  rest  of 
body  and  refreshment  of  mind,  we  be¬ 
come  that  most  ridiculous  of  beings,  a 
ruralizing  cockney. 

The  great  writers  of  this  century  who 
have  best  revealed  nature  to  us  are 
those  who  learned  to  know  her  early 
in  life,— Chateaubriand  and  Jean 
Jacques.  Lamartine  had  listened  to  the 
harvesters’  voices  borne  rpon  the  air  at 
nightfall,  and  had  followed  home  their 
heavily  laden  wains,  ueorge  Sand  had 
roamed  the  fields  of  her  native  Berry, 
and  listened  to  the  hemp-weavers’  tales 
in  the  twilight. 

In  those  youthful  days  the  mind  is 
fresh  and  docile,  not  yet  so  absorbed 
in  Itself  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  sights 
that  surround  it;  and  its  youth  thus 
blending  with  the  youth  of  all  things, 
its  impressions  take  all  the  sweetness 
and  charm  that  come  with  awakening 
life.  It  is  the  season  of  day-dreams, 
the  age  when  a  perfume  of  poetry  pene¬ 
trates  the  being,  which  later  is  utterly 
dispelled.  But  we,  who  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  cities,  have  never  learned  to 
ramble  and  dream,  we  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  had  a  childhood. 

M.  Ren6  Bazin’s  first  years  flowed 
peacefully  by  in  the  country  adjoining 
Segr6.  I  imagine  that,  being  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  constitution,  his  native  soil  and 
air  were  thought  necessary  to  his 
health,  and  he  was  therefore  allowed 
to  roam  freely  in  the  woods  and  fields. 
Thus  he  followed  untrodden  paths  day 
after  day,  with  no  guide  but  his  fancy; 


the  events  of  his  life  were  the  stir  of 
the  sap  in'  the  growing  plants  and  un¬ 
der  the  forest  boughs.  “Our  first  great 
news,’’  he  writes,  “is  that  the  willow 
buds  have  burst  open;  all  the  way  up 
the  branches,  the  luisettea  are  gleaming 
—a  name  that  so  well  describes  the  sil¬ 
very  tints  of  the  young  leaves,— and  lit¬ 
tle  catkins  and  downy  tufts  are  cling¬ 
ing  to  them.” 

He  knows  the  season  of  the  year  by 
the  way  the  earth  decks  herself:  “The 
water-ranunculus  having  blossomed, 
while  the  cuckoo-buds  are  still  to 
come.”  Alas  for  us;  who  scarcely 
know  what  a  water-ranunculus  is  like, 
or  what  a  cuckoo-bud  may  be! 

He  can  distinguish  the  hour  of  day 
by  the  sounds  that  come  to  him  across 
the  fields:  “Many  sounds  are  blended 
in  one,— the  crowing  of  cocks  in  the 
farm-yards,  the  whistle  of  blackbirds 
from  the  ditches,  the  roll  of  heavy 
carts,  the  yelping  of  dogs  let  loose, 
voices  from  the  houses  calling  belated 
men,  and  a  distant  footfall  soon  lost 
in  soft  grass.” 

He  knows  the  time  of  year  when 
birds  of  passage  are  driven  home  by 
the  cold,  and  he  lies  awake  at  night  to 
listen  for  their  coming.  In  his  rambles 
here  and  there  he  forms  human  ties. 
He  has  acquaintances  in  all  the  farm¬ 
houses  and  peasants’  cottages;  he 
makes  friends  among  the  rustic  Bo¬ 
hemians,  the  band  of  irregulars  which 
includes  rat-catchers,  poachers  on  land 
and  poachers  on  the  water,  mole-catch¬ 
ers  who  are  half  sorcerers,  all  who  fol¬ 
low  those  professions  with  which  good 
Christians  do  not  meddle.  These  folk 
are  brought  by  the  mysteries  of  their 
calling  into  the  sphere  of  the  legendary. 
They  are  witnesses  of  uncanny  sights. 
“At  the  twilight  hour,  in  valleys 
through  which  a  river  flows,  when  the 
last  gleams  are  dying  in  the  west,  have 
you  never  heard  the  sound  of  women 
beating  their  clothes  under  the  alders? 
lou  have  passed  quickly  by;  but  those 
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others  have  gone  to  see,  and  have  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  shadow  the  accursed 
washerwoman, — the  maid  who  stran¬ 
gled  her  child,  and  who,  every  evening, 
washes  the  swaddling-clothes  that  will 
never  be  worn.  Is  she  living  or  dead? 
Who  knows?  She  beats  her  clothes, 
and  her  company  is  evil.” 

M.  Ren6  Bazin  has  remained  faithful 
to  his  province.  He  lives  in  the  attrac¬ 
tive  city  of  Angers.  When  he  leaves  It, 
It  is  for  a  little  tour  through  France, 
or  a  rare  journey,— once  to  Sicily  and 
once  to  Spain.  He  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with  on  the  Parisian  boulevards.  Not 
that  he  has  any  prejudice  against 
Paris,  or  fails  to  appreciate  the  tone  of 
our  society  or  the  quality  of  our  diver¬ 
sions,  but  he  is  conscious  that  he  has 
nothing  to  gain  from  a  residence  among 
us,  but  on  the  contrary,  would  run  a 
risk  of  losing  his  originality  and  the 
savor  of  his  talent 

We  mock  at  so  many  things,  through 
not  understanding  them  or  knowing 
how  to  enjoy  them!  Provincial  life 
doubtless  has  its  foibles  too.  I  will 
merely  remark  that  we  should  be  the 
last  to  dwell  upon  some  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  with  which  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  reproaching  provincials.  It  appears 
that  the  dwellers  in  small  cities  are  a 
little  too  much  occupied  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  their  neighbors;  but  that  is 
where  these  small  cities  most  nearly 
resemble  our  great  city.  Can  it  be 
that  those  who  complain  of  provincial 
gossip  have  never  set  foot  in  a  Paris 
salon?  We  also  reproach  the  provin¬ 
cial  mind  with  its  narrowness.  Is  it 
possible  that  we  can  deceive  ourselves 
as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Parisian 
mind?  It  is  here  that  prejudice  reigns 
supreme;  it  is  here  that  we  accept  ideas 
ready  made  for  us  —made  we  know  not 
how,  but  we  know  too  well  by  whom; 
it  is  here  that  men  and  things  are 
judged  from  our  special  point  of  view, 
according  to  an  arbitrary  and  shifting 
morality,  which  is  not  current  any¬ 


where  outside  the  fortifications,  or  even 
beyond  the  Madeleine.  To  have  es^ 
caped  from  this  tyranny  is  the  great 
advantage  a  writer  enjoys  who  lives  in 
the  provinces. 

Literary  life  does  not  become  a  mirage 
obscuring  bis  vision  of  real  life.  Be¬ 
fore  being  an  author  he  is  a  man,  with 
a  house  which  is  all  his  own,  a  family 
attached  to  the  country,  with  roots  in 
the  soil,  not  like  those  Arab  tents  which 
a  sudden  success  causes  to  spring  up 
among  us  in  a  night,  out  of  we  know 
not  what  shady  origin.  This  is  a  guar¬ 
anty  of  the  dignity  of  the  work  as  well 
as  of  the  writer,  and  a  safeguard 
against  many  extravagances.  Finally, 
provincial  life  is  that  led  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  men  in  France,  and  outside  of 
France.  Therefore  we  fall  to  see  why 
literature  should  limit  her  own  horizon 
by  occupying  herself  only  with  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  class,  which  may  not  be  even 
an  tlitc. 

There  are  many  little  towns,  such  as 
Vitr6,  Foug^res,  Beziers,  which  are  sel¬ 
dom  named  in  books,  and  hold  no  great 
state  in  the  world;  but  M.  Bazin  well 
knows  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 
which  has  not  a  physiognomy  of  its 
own,  for  him  who  knows  how  to  catch 
it,  and  a  special  charm  for  all  who  are 
willing  to  lend  themselves  to  its  spell. 

-  First  he  looks  at  them  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  marks  how  their  silhouette  is 
drawn  against  a  background  of  bills  or 
upon  an  horizon  of  plains;  next  he  en¬ 
ters  and  walks  around  the  ancient  ram¬ 
parts  and  through  the  modern  squares; 
he  informs  himself  in  regard  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  there,  and  their  manner 
of  living;  he  makes  inquiries  as  to  the 
local  industries,  and  the  efforts  they 
are  forced  to  make  to  compete  with 
greater  rivals  and  keep  up  with  the 
progress  of  the  times. 

It  is  not  the  most  picturesque  sites 
which  tempi  M.  Bazin’s  pencil,  and  he 
does  not  reserve  his  admiration  for 
stereotyped  beauties.  I  might  almost 
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say  that  he  does  not  select,  hot  follows 
with  equal  curiosity  every  aspect  of  a 
landscape,  every  slope  of  the  land  and 
diversity  of  soil.  For,  as  he  somewhere 


remarks,  beauty  disengages  Itself  slow¬ 
ly  from  thh  heart  of  things,  if  only  we 
look  at  them  with  patience  and  love. 


FRA  GAETANO.* 


Gaetano  had  lived  with  Donna  Elisa 
a  month,  and  bad  been  as  happy  as  a 
child  can  be.  Merely  to  travel  with 
Donna  Elisa  had  been  like  driving  be¬ 
hind  gazelles  and  birds  of  paradise;  but 
to  live  with  her  was  to  be  carried  on  a 
golden  litter,  screened  from  the  sun. 

Then  the  famous  Franciscan,  Father 
Gondo,  came  to  Diamante,  and  Donna 
Elisa  and  Fra  Gaetano  went  up  to  the 
square  to  listen  to  him.  For  Father 
Gondo  never  preached  in  a  church;  he 
always  gathered  the  people  about  him 
by  fountains  or  at  the  town  gates. 

The  square  was  swarming  with  peo¬ 
ple;  but  Gaetano,  who  sat  on  the  rail¬ 
ing  of  the  court-house  steps,  plainly 
saw  Father  Gondo  where  he  stood  on 
the  curb-stone.  He  wondered  if  it 
could  be  true  that  the  monk  wore  a 
horse-hair  shirt  under  his  robes,  and 
that  the  rope  that  he  had  about  his 
waist  was  full  of  knots  and  iron  points 
to  serve  him  as  a  scourge. 

Gaetano  could  not  understand  what 
Father  Gondo  said,  but  one  shiver  after 
another  ran  through  him  at  the  thought 
that  be  was  looking  at  a  saint 
When  the  Father  had  spoken  for 
about  an  hour,  he  made  a  sign  with  his 
hand  that  he  would  like  to  rest  a  mo¬ 
ment  He  stepped  down  from  the  steps 
of  the  fountain,  sat  down,  and  rested 
his  face  in  bis  bands.  While  the  monk 
was  sitting  so,  Gaetano  beard  a  gentle 
roaring.  He  had  never  before  heard 

•  From  The  Miracle*  of  Antichrist.  By  Selme  La- 
gerlof.  Translated  by  Pauline  Bancroft  Flach. 
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any  like  it  He  looked  about  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  it  was.  And  it  was  all 
the  people  talking.  ‘‘Blessed,  blessed, 
blessed!”  they  all  said  at  once.  Most 
of  them  only  whispered  and  murmured; 
none  called  aloud,  their  devotion  was 
too  great  And  every  one  had  found 
the  same  word.  ‘‘Blessed,  blessed!” 
sounded  over  the  whole  market-place. 
‘‘Blessings  on  thy  lips;  blessings  on  thy 
tongnie;  blessings  on  thy  heart!” 

The  voices  sounded  soft,  choked  by 
weeping  and  emotion,  but  it  was  as  if 
a  storm  had  passed  by  through  the  air. 
It  was  like  the  murmuring  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  shells. 

That  took  much  greater  hold  of  Gae¬ 
tano  than  the  monk’s  sermon.  He  did 
not  know  what  he  wished  to  do,  for 
that  gentle  murmuring  filled  him  with 
emotion;  it  seemed  almost  to  suffocate 
him.  He  climbed  up  on  the  iron  rail¬ 
ing,  raised  himself  above  all  the  others, 
and  began  to  cry  the  same  as  they,  but 
much  louder,  so  that  his  voice  cut 
through  all  the  others. 

Donna  Elisa  beard  it  and  seemed  to 
be  displeased.  She  drew  Gaetano  down 
and  would  not  stay  longer,  but  went 
home  with  him. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Gaetano 
started  op  from  his  bed.  He  put  on  his 
clothes,  tied  together  what  he  possessed 
in  a  bundle,  set  his  hat  on  his  head  and 
took  his  shoes  under  his  arm.  He  was 
going  to  run  away.  He  could  not  bear 
to  live  with  Donna  Elisa. 

Since  he  had  heard  Father  Gondo,  Dia¬ 
mante  and  Monglbello  were  nothing  to 
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him.  Nothing  was  anything  compared 
to  being  like  Father  Gondo,  and  being 
blessed  by  the  people.  Gaetano  could 
not  live  if  he  couid  not  sit  by  the 
fountain  in  the  square  and  tell  leg¬ 
ends. 

But  if  Gaetano  went  on  living  in  Don¬ 
na  Eiisa’s  garden,  and  eating  peaches 
and  mandarins,  he  wouid  never  hear 
the  great  human  sea  roar  about  him. 
He  must  go  out  and  be  a  hermit 
on  Etna;  he  must  dweil  in  one  of 
the  big  caves,  and  live  on  roots  and 
fruits.  He  wouid  never  see  a  human 
being;  he  would  never  cut  his  hair;  and 
he  wouid  wear  nothing  but  a  few  dirty 
rags.  But  in  ten  or  twenty  years  he 
would  come  back  to  the  world.  Then 
he  would  look  like  a  beast  and  speak 
like  an  angel. 

That  would  be  another  matter  than 
wearing  velvet  clothes  and  a  glazed 
hat,  as  he  did  now.  That  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  sitting  in  the  shop  with 
Donna  Elisa  and  taking  saint  after 
saint  down  from  the  shelf  and  hearing 
her  tell  about  what  they  had  done. 
Several  times  he  had  taken  a  knife  and 
a  piece  of  wood  and  tried  to  carve 
images  of  the  saints.  It  was  very  hard, 
but  it  would  be  worse  to  make  himself 
into  a  saint;  much  worse.  However, 
he  was  not  afraid  of  difficulties  and 
privations. 

He  crept  out  of  his  room,  across  the 
attic  and  down  the  stair.  It  only  re¬ 
mained  to  go  through  the  shop  out  to 
the  street,  but  on  the  last  step  he 
stopped.  A  faint  light  filtered  through 
a  crack  in  the  door  to  the  left  of  the 
stairs. 

It  was  the  door  to  Donna  Elisa’s 
room,  and  Gaetano  did  not  dare  to  go 
any  further,  since  his  foster-mother 
had  her  candle  lighted.  If  she  was  not 
asleep  she  would  hear  him  when  he 
drew  tbe  heavy  bolts  on  the  shop  door. 
He  sat  softly  down  on  the  stairs  to 
wait 

Suddenly  he  happened  to  think  that 


Doima  Elisa  most  sit  up  so  late  at 
night  and  work  in  order  to  get  him  food 
and  clothes.  He  was  much  touched 
that  she  loved  him  so  much  as  to  want 
to  do  it  And  he  understood  what  a 
grief  it  would  be  to  her  if  he  should  go 
away. 

When  he  thought  of  that  he  began  to 
weep. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  began  to 
upbraid  Donna  Elisa  in  his  thoughts. 
How  could  she  be  so  stupid  as  to  grieve 
because  he  went.  It  would  be  such  a 
Joy  for  her  when  he  should  become  a 
holy  man.  That  would  be  her  reward 
for  having  gone  to  Palermo  and  fetched 
him.  He  cried  more  and  more  vio¬ 
lently  while  he  was  consoling  Donna 
Elisa.  It  was  hard  that  she  did  not 
understand  what  a  reward  she  would 
receive. 

There  was  no  need  for  her  to  be  sad. 
For  ten  years  only  would  Gaetano  live 
on  tbe  mountain,  and  then  he  would 
come  back  as  tbe  famous  hermit  Fra 
Gaetano.  Then  he  would  come  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  streets  of  Diamante, 
followed  by  a  great  crowd  of  people, 
like  Father  Gondo.  And  there  would 
be  fiags,  and  the  houses  would  be  dec¬ 
orated  with  cloths  and  wreaths.  He 
would  stop  in  front  of  Donna  Elisa’s 
shop,  and  Donna  Elisa  would  not  rec¬ 
ognize  him  and  would  be  ready  to  fall 
on  her  knees  before  him.  But  so  it 
should  not  be;  he  would  kneel  to  Donna 
Eilisa,  and  ask  her  forgiveness,  because 
he  had  run  away  from  her  ten  years 
ago.  “Gaetano,”  Donna  Elisa  would 
then  answer,  “you  give  me  an  ocean 
of  joy  against  a  little  brook  of  sorrow. 
Should  I  not  forgive  you?” 

Gaetano  saw  all  this  before  him,  and 
it  was  so  beautiful  that  he  began  to 
weep  more  violently.  He  was  only 
afraid  that  Donna  Elisa  would  bear 
how  he  was  sobbing,  and  come  out  and 
find  him.  And  then  she  would  not  let 
him  go. 

He  most  talk  sensibly  with  her. 
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Would  he  ever  give  her  greater  pleasure 
than  if  he  went  now? 

It  was  not  only  Donna  Elisa,  there 
was  also  Luca  and  Pacifica,  who  would 
be  so  glad  when  he  came  back  as  a 
holy  man. 

They  would  all  follow  him  up  to  the 
market-place.  There,  there  would  be 
even  more  fiags  than  in  the  streets,  and 
Gaetano  would  speak  from  the  steps 
of  the  town  hall.  And  from  all  the 
streets  and  courts  peoifie  would  come 
streaming. 

Then  Gaetano  would  speak,  so  that 
they  should  all  fall  on  their  knees 
and  cry:  “Bless  us.  Fra  Gaetano,  bless 
us!” 

After  that  he  would  never  leave  Dia¬ 
mante  again.  He  would  live  under  the 
great  steps  outside  Donna  Elisa’s  shop. 

And  they  would  come  to  him  with 


their  sick,  and  those  In  trouble  would 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  him. 

When  the  syndic  of  Diamante  went 
by  be  would  kiss  Gaetano’s  hand. 

Donna  Elisa  would  sell  Fra  Gaetano’s 
image  in  her  shop. 

And  Donna  Elisa’s  god-daughter, 
Giannlta,  would  bow  before  Fra  Gae¬ 
tano  and  never  again  call  him  a  stupid 
monk-boy. 

And  Donna  Elisa  would  be  so  happy. 
***  *•« 

Ah -  Gaetano  started  up,  and 

awoke.  It  was  bright  daylight,  and 
Donna  Elisa  and  Pacifica  stood  and 
looked  at  him.  And  Gaetano  sat  on  the 
stairs  with  bis  shoes  under  his  arm, 
his  bat  on  bis  head,  and  his  bundle  at 
his  feet  But  Donna  Elisa  and  Pacifica 
wept  “He  has  wished  to  run  away 
from  us,”  they  said. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DANTON.* 


Early  as  was  the  season,  the  air  was 
warm  and  pleasant,  the  leaves  and  the 
buds  were  out  on  the  few  trees,  the  sky 
was  unclouded.  All  that  fatal  spring 
was  summerlike,  and  this  day  was  the 
calmest  and  most  beautiful  that  it  had 
known.  The  light  already  tinged  with 
evening,  came  fiooding  the  bouses  of 
the  north  bank  till  their  glass  shone  in 
the  eyes.  There  it  caught  the  Caf6  de 
I’Ecole  where  Danton  had  sat  a  young 
lawyer  seven  years  before,  and  had 
seen  the  beauty  of  his  first  wife  in  her 
father’s  house;  to  the  right  the  corner 
of  the  old  Hotel  de  Ville  caught  the 
glow,  to  the  left  the  Louvre  fiamed  with 
a  hundred  windows. 

Where  the  light  poured  up  the  river 
and  came  reflected  from  the  Seine  on 
to  the  bridge,  it  marked  a  terrible  col- 
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umn  that  was  moving  ponderously  for¬ 
ward  to  death.  A  great  crowd,  foolish, 
unstable,  varied,  of  whom  some  sang, 
some  ran  to  catch  a  near  sight  of  the 
“Indulgents,”  some  pitied,  and  a  few 
understood  and  despaired  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic-all  these  surging  and  jostling  as  a 
crowd  will  that  is  forced  to  a  slow  pace 
and  confined  to  the  narrowness  of  an 
old  thoroughfare,  stretched  from  one 
end  of  the  bridge  to  the  other,  and  you 
w’ould  have  seen  them  in  the  sunlight, 
brilliant  in  the  colors  that  men  wore 
in  those  days,  while  here  and  there  a 
red  cap  of  liberty  marked  the  line  of 
heads. 

But  in  the  centre  of  this  crowd  and 
showing  above  it,  could  be  seen  the 
group  of  men  who  were  about  to  die. 
The  carts  hidden  by  the  people,  the 
horses’  heads  Just  showing  above  the 
mob,  surrounded  by  the  sharp  gleams 
that  only  come  from  swords,  there  rose 
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distinguished  the  figures  of  the  Dan* 
tonlsts.  There  stood  H6rault  de  S6- 
chelles  upright,  his  face  contemptuous, 
his  color  high,  “as  though  he  had  just 
risen  from  a  feast.”  There  on  the  far 
side  of  the  cart  sat  Fabre  D’Eglantine, 
bound,  ill,  collapsed,  his  head  resting  on 
-  bis  chest,  muttering  and  complaining. 
There  on  the  left  side,  opposite  Fabre, 
is  Camilie,  bound  but  still  frenzied,  cali- 
ing  loudiy  to  the  people,  raving, 
“Peuplc,  pauvre  Peuple!"  He  still  kept 
in  bis  poet’s  head  the  dream  of  the 
People!  They  had  been  deceived,  but 
they  were  just,  they  would  save  him. 
He  wrestled  with  the  ropes  and  tore 
bis  shirt  open  at  the  bosom,  clenching 
his  bound  bands— clutched  in  bis  fin¬ 
gers  through  all  the  struggle  shone  the 
bright  hair  of  Lucille.  Danton  stood 
up  immense  and  quiet  between  them. 
One  of  those  broad  shoulders  touched 
D’Eglantine,  the  other  Desmoulins; 
their  souls  leant  upon  his  body.  And 
such  comfort  as  there  was  or  control 
in  the  central  group  came  out  like 
warmth  from  the  chief  of  these  friends. 

He  had  been  their  lender  and 
their  strength  for  five  years;  they  were 
round  him  now  like  younger  brothers 
orphaned.  The  weakness  of  one,  the 
vices  of  another,  came  leaning  for  sup¬ 
port  on  the  great  rock  of  his  form.  For 
these  were  not  Glrondlns,  the  admira¬ 
ble  stoics,  of  whom  each  was  a  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  his  own  soul;  they 
were  the  Dantonlsts,  who  had  been 
moulded  and  framed  by  tlie  strength 
and  genius  of  one  man.  He  did  not 
fall  them  a  moment  of  the  journey,  and 
he  died  last  to  give  them  courage. 

As  they  passed  on  and  left  the  river*, 
they  lost  the  light  again  and  plunged 
into  shadow;  the  cool  air  was  about 
them  in  the  deep  narrow  streets.  They 
could  see  the  light  far  above  them  only, 
as  they  turned  into  the  gulf  of  the  Rue 
St  Honors,  down  which  the  lives  of 
men  poured  like  a  stream  to  be  lost  and 
wasted  in  the  Place  de  la  RSvolutlon. 


Up  Its  steep  sides  echoed  and  re-ech¬ 
oed  the  noise  of  the  mob  like  waves. 
They  could  see  as  they  rolled  slowly 
along  the  people  at  the  windows,  the 
men  sitting  in  the  cafSs  or  standing  up 
to  watch  them  go  by.  One  especially 
Danton  saw  suddenly  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  He  was  standing  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  book  in  his  hand  and  sketching  rap¬ 
idly  with  short  interrupted  glances.  It 
was  David,  an  enemy. 

Then  there  appeared  upon  their  left 
another  sight;  it  was  the  only  one  in 
that  iong  hour  which  drove  Danton  out 
of  bis  control;  it  was  the  house  of  Du¬ 
play.  There,  hidden  somewhere  behind 
the  close  shutters,  was  Robespierre. 
They  all  turned  to  it  loudly,  and  the 
sentence  was  pronounced  which  some 
say  God  has  executed— that  it  should 
disappear  and  not  be  known  again,  and 
be  hidden  by  high  walls  and  destroyed. 

The  house  was  silent,  shut,  blockad* 
ed.  It  was  like  a  thing  which  is  be 
sieged  and  which  turns  its  least  sen¬ 
tient  outer  part  to  its  enemies.  It  was 
beleaguered  by  the  silent  and  unseen 
forces  which  we  feel  pressing  every¬ 
where  upon  the  living.  For  it  con¬ 
tained  the  man  who  had  sent  that  cart¬ 
load  of  bis  friends  to  death. 

For  a  moment  he  and  his  error  had 
the  power  to  condemn,  repeating  a  trag¬ 
edy  of  which  the  world  is  never  weary— 
the  mean  thing  was  killing  the  great. 
******** 

There  was  a  man  (Arnault  of  the 
Academy)  who  lived  afterwards  to  a 
great  age,  and  who  happened  to  be 
crossing  the  Rue  St.  Honorfi  as  the 
carts  went  past.  In  a  Paris  that  had 
all  Its  business  to  do,  many  such  men 
came  and  went,  almost  forgetting  that 
politics  existed  even  then.  But  this 
batch  of  prisoners  haunted  him.  He 
had  seen  Danton  standing,  singing  with 
laughter;  he  hurried  on  to  the  Rue  de 
la  Monnale,  had  his  say  with  Michael, 
who  was  awaiting  him,  and  then,  full 
of  the  scene,  ran  back  across  the  Tuil- 
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leries  gardens,  and  pressing  his  face 
to  the  railings  looked  over  the  great 
Place  de  la  Revolution-  The  convoy 
had  arrived,  the  carts  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  guillotine,  and  his  memory  of  the 
scene  is  the  basis  of  its  history. 

It  was  close  on  six,  and  the  sun  was 
nearly  set  behind  the  trees  of  the 
Etoile;  It  reddened  the  great  plaster 
statue  of  Liberty  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  Place,  where  the  obelisk 
is  now,  and  to  which  Madame  Roland 
delivered  her  last  phrase.  It  sent  a 
level  beam  upon  the  vast  crowd  that 
filled  the  square,  and  cast  long  shad¬ 
ows,  sending  behind  the  guillotine  a 
dark  lane  over  the  people.  The  day 
had  remained  serene  and  beautiful  to 
the  lak,  the  sky  was  stainless,  and  the 
west  shone  like  a  forge.  Against  it, 
one  by  one,  appeared  the  figures  of  the 
condemned.  H6rault  de  S6chelles, 
straight  and  generous  in  his  bearing, 
first  showed  against  the  light,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  high  scaffold  conspicuous- 
He  looked  at  the  Garde  Meuble,  and 
from  one  of  its  high  windows  a  wo¬ 
man’s  hand  found  it  possible  to  wave 
a  farewell.  Lacroix  next,  equally 
alone;  Camille,  grown  easy  and  self- 
controlled,  was  the  third.  One  by  one 
they  came  up  the  few  steps,  stood  clear¬ 
ly  for  a  moment  in  the  fierce  light, 
black  or  framed  In  scarlet,  and  went 
down. 

Danton  was  the  last.  He  had  stood 
unmoved  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  as  his 
friends  died.  Trying  to  embrace  H6- 
rault  before  he  went  up,  roughly  rebuk¬ 
ing  the  executioner  who  tore  them 
asunder,  waiting  his  turn  without  pas¬ 
sion,  he  heard  the  repeated  fall  of  the 
knife  In  the  silence  of  the  crowd.  His 
great  figure,  more  majestic  than  In  the 
days  of  his  triumph,  came  against  the 
sunset.  The  man  who  watched  It  from 
the  Tulllerles  gate  grew  half  afraid, 
and  tells  us  that  he  understood  for  a 
moment  what  kind  of  things  Dante 
himself  had  seen.  By  an  accident  he 
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bad  to  wait  some  seconds  longer  than 
the  rest;  the  executioner  heard  him 
muttering,  “I  shall  never  see  her  again 
—no  weakness,”  but  his  only  movement 
was  to  gaze  over  the  crowd.  They 
say  that  a  face  met  his,  and  that  a  sac¬ 
ramental  hand  was  raised  in  absolu¬ 
tion. 

He  stood  thus  conspicuous  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  over  the  people  whom  he  had  so 
often  swayed.  In  that  attitude  he  re¬ 
mains  for  history.  When  death  sud¬ 
denly  strikes  a  friend,  the  picture 
which  we  carry  of  him  in  our  mind  is 
that  of  vigorous  life.  His  last  laughter, 
his  last  tones  of  health,  his  rapid  step, 
or  his  animated  gesture  reproduce  his 
image  for  ever.  So  it  is  with  Danton; 
there  is  no  mask  of  Danton  dead,  nor 
can  you  complete  his  story  with  the 
sense  of  repose.  We  cannot  see  his 
face  in  the  calm  either  of  triumph  or 
of  sleep — the  brows  grown  level,  the 
lips  satisfied,  the  eyelids  closed.  He 
will  stand,  through  whatever  centuries 
the  story  of  the  Revolution  may  be  told, 
as  he  stood  on  the  scaffold  looking 
westward  and  transfigured  by  the  red 
sun,  stili  courageous,  still  powerful  in 
his  words,  and  stiil  instinct  with  that 
peculiar  energy,  self-forming,  self-gov¬ 
erning,  and  whole.  He  has  in  his  final 
moment  the  bearing  of  the  tribune,  the 
force  that  had  nailed  Roland  to  his  post 
in  September,  and  that  had  commanded 
the  first  Committee,  The  Republic 
that  he  desired,  and  that  will  come,  was 
proved  in  his  carriage,  and  passed  from 
him  into  the  crowd. 

When  Sansan  put  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  the  ghost  of  Mlrabeau  stood 
by  his  side  and  Inspired  him  with  the 
pride  that  had  brightened  the  death- 
chamber  of  three  years  before.  He 
said,  “Show  my  head  to  the  people;  it 
is  well  worth  the  while.”  Then  they 
did  what  they  had  to  do,  and  without 
any  kind  of  fear  his  great  soul  went 
down  the  turning  in  the  road. 

They  showed  his  head  to  the  people. 
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and  the  sun  set.  There  rose  at  once  the 
confused  noise  of  a  thousand  voices 
that  rejoiced,  or  questioned,  or  de¬ 


spaired,  and  in  the  gathering  darkness 
the  Parisians  returned  through  the  nar¬ 
row  streets  eastward  to  their  homes. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  in  press  a 
love  story  from  the  Polish  of  Henryk 
Sienkiewiecz,  which  has  not  been  be¬ 
fore  translated.  It  is  entitled  “In 
Vain,”  and  the  translation  is  by  Mr. 
Curtin. 

In  Mr.  William  Henry  Johnson’s  tale 
of  Huguenot  days,  “King  or  Knave, 
Which  Wins?’’,  which  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  have  in  press,  readers  of  the  same 
author’s  earlier  story,  “The  King’s 
Henchman,”  will  meet  again  some  of 
the  characters  who  Interested  them  in 
that  book.  The  story  is  laid  in  the 
time  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

It  Is  said  that  Mr.  Kipling’s  first  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  outside  world,  after  his  re¬ 
covery,  was  the  word  “Yes”  in  reply  to 
a  cablegram  asking  whether  he  would 
join  the  comnfittee  of  the  William 
Black  Memorial  Fund.  It  is  said  also 
that  this  is  the  only  affirmative  reply 
thus  far  received  from  this  country,  a 
statement  which  should  not  be  suffered 
to  remain  long  true. 

The  latest  narrative  of  the  Santiago 
campaign,  “In  Cuba  with  Shafter” 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons),  has  not  only 
the  attraction  of  a  direct  and  modest 
style,  but  the  vividness  resulting  from 
the  Impressions  of  an  eye-witness,  for 
the  author.  Colonel  John  D.  Mlley,  was 
on  General  Shafter’s  staff.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  portraits  and  with  four 
large  folding  military  maps,  which  are 
perhaps  the  best  yet  produced  in  the 
several  narratives  of  the  war  in  Cuba. 
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“Mr.  Dooley  in  Pc.ace  and  in  War” 
(Small,  Maynard  and  Co.,  publishers),  is 
in  its  fortieth  thousand  in  this  country, 
and  is  enjoying  wide  popularity  in 
England.  Its  rich  brogue  and  Irresist¬ 
ible  humor  have  won  for  it  the  highest 
praise  of  the  leading  English  critical 
Journals.  The  dialect  is  the  dialect  of 
the  county  Roscommon,  and  The 
Academy  says  that  natives  of  that 
county  enthusiastically  approve  its 
accuracy. 

Those  home-loving  folk  to  whom  the 
name  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  recalls 
grateful  remembrances  of  his  “When 
the  Co’n  Pone’s  Hot”  will  greet  with 
interest  his  latest  collection  of  verses, 
“Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside.”  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  publishers.)  The  quaint, 
wholesoifie  humor,  so  characteristic  of 
the  man,  is  here  at  its  best;  and  yet  it 
is  in  Mr.  Dunbar’s  more  serious  mo¬ 
ments  that  one  becomes  aware  of  the 
full  value  of  his  very  human  verse. 

To  their  “Cambridge  Edition  of  the 
Poets,”  already  Including  three  British 
and  four  American  authors,  Houghton, 
Miffiin  &  Co.  have  added  the  complete 
poetical  works  of  John  Milton,  edited 
by  Mr.  William  Vaughn  Moody.  The 
editor  prefaces  the  poems  with  a  brief 
biography;  and  he  furnishes  each  of 
the  more  important  with  a  special  in¬ 
troduction  and  a  head-note.  He  has 
also  done  the  reader  a  useful  service 
by  turning  the  Latin  poems  Into  literal, 
but  not  too  literal  English  prose, 
printed  in  parallel  coluBins  with  the 
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text  Brief  notes  and  illustrations 
which  are  genuinely  illuminating,  are 
given  in  an  appendix.  In  typography 
and  all  mechanical  details  the  volume 
is  very  attractive. 

To  cause  something  of  the  thrill  of 
martial  music,  the  buzz  of  the  mini6 
bullet  and  the  musical  ring  of  a  burst¬ 
ing  shell  to  re-echo  in  the  ears  of  one 
who  reads  a  page,  is  no  slight  achieve¬ 
ment  In  “The  Song  of  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock”  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers),  the  writer,  Ira  Seymour  Dodd,  has 
done  exactly  this,  and  each  of  the  six 
sketches  which  comprise  this  small 
book,  reminiscent  of  the  Civil  War  and 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  has  a  reality,  a 
vividness  of  panoramic  effect,  which 
will  serve  to  keep  it  alive  longer  than 
many  more  pretentious  volumes. 

The  welcome  volume  entitled  “James 
Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends,” 
written  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  and 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company,  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
a  finely  proiwrtioned  biography.  The 
earlier  and  ever-fascinating  days  of 
Harvard  and  Cambridge  life  are  here 
given  their  due  amount  of  detail,  but 
much  of  the  Interest  Is  also  concen¬ 
trated  about  the  later  and  fuller  years 
of  Lowell’s  public  life.  The  chapters 
In  connection  with  his  work  in  Spain 
and  in  England  are  particularly  note¬ 
worthy,  and  in  them  Dr.  Hale  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
minister  to  England  much  that  is  new 
and  valuable.  The  Illustrations  are  of 
unusual  merit,  comprising  rare  por¬ 
traits  and  many  fac-slmiles  of  dis¬ 
tinction. 

Many  American  readers  will  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Arthur  T. 
QuiUer-Couch  for  the  first  time  in  his 
new  romance,  “The  Ship  of  Stars,” 
which  is  appearing  In  Scribner’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  But  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  long 


been  pleasantly  known  to  the  English 
reading  public.  He  has  written  more 
short  stories  than  long  ones,  and  all 
characterized  by  imagination  and  by 
vigor.  The  concluding  chapters  of 
Stevenson’s  unfinished  romance  “St. 
Ives”  were  his  work,  and  he  is  nearly 
as  versatile  as  Andrew  Lang.  His 
initials  are  familiar  to  readers  of  The 
Speaker,  in  connection  with  the  charm¬ 
ing  and  kindly  “Literary  Gauserie” 
which  forms  a  regular  feature  of  that 
journal.  He  is  a  native  of  Cornwall 
and  still  a  resident  there,  despite  the 
attractions  of  London, 

The  exact  extent  to  which  Danton 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
France  is  always  a  fascinating  prob¬ 
lem,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  more  just  es¬ 
timate  of  the  man,  his  motives  and  his 
Infiuence,  has  never  been  made  than 
Hilaire  Belloc’s  “Danton:  A  Study.” 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  publishers.) 
The  book  not  only  possesses  the  dra¬ 
matic  quality  to  a  rare  degree,  but 
abounds  in  data  exceedingly  difflcult  to 
be  obtained.  The  appendixes,  which 
comprise  fully  a  third  of  the  volume, 
are  in  themselves  almost  a  history, 
covering  as  they  do  not  only  the  details 
of  domestic  life,  but  the  reports  of 
committees  and  the  verbatim  account 
of  Danton’s  trial.  A  chapter  on 
Robespierre  Is  notable  for  the  clearness 
with  which  it  sets  forth  the  political 
changes  brought  about  by  the  death  of 
Danton,  the  great  diplomat  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution. 

In  a  characterization  of  Ren6  Bazin, 
one  of  a  notable  group  of  sketches  en¬ 
titled  “Contemporary  French  Novel¬ 
ists”  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  publishers), 
M.  Ren6  Doumlc  employs  the  adjec¬ 
tives  “truthful  and  clear-sighted,” 
adding  “and  we  are  grateful  to  him, 
besides,  for  having  a  great  deal  of  tal¬ 
ent.”  The  expression  may  be  aptly 
turned  to  fit  the  critic  who  uses  it  His 
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work  is  at  once  genial  and  brilliant. 
If  be  condemns  unflinchingly,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  Goncourts  and  Zola,  he 
does  it  with  a  certain  absence  of  hard¬ 
ness  or  of  uncharlty  that  renders  his 
comments  the  more  convincing.  The 
writers  whom  he  here  skilfully  analy¬ 
zes,  sometimes  for  their  own  good  and 
sometimes  only  for  the  ediflcation  of 
their  readers,  are  Feuillet,  the  Gon¬ 
courts,  Zola,  Daudet,  Bourget,  Mau¬ 
passant,  Pierre  Loti,  Eduard  Rod,  J. 
H.  Rosny,  Hervieu,  Huysmans  and 
Bazin. 

The  new  study  of  life  among  the 
workingmen  of  London,  “No.  5  John 
Street”  (The  Century  Co.,  publishers), 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  as  well  as 
useful  of  the  many  social  studies  cur¬ 
rent  among  us.  The  author,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Whiteing,  forces  many  significant 
problems  to  the  front,  plunging  the 
story-teller  first  into  the  heart  of  a 
West  End  slum,  and  next  into  the  daily 
^  career  of  young  Mr.  Seton  Ridley,  one 
of  the  “distributing  agents”  of  unlim¬ 
ited  wealth.  Behind  the  story-teller, 
as  the  instigator  and  final  Judge  of 
these  investigations,  is  the  ruling  man 
of  a  tiny  island  dependency,  who  be¬ 
lieves  his  queen  can  do  no  wrong,  and 
who  in  the  year  of  her  Jubilee  wishes 
to  pattern  the  wise  and  Christian  ad¬ 
ministration  of  his  own  small  realm 
after  the  wholly  benignant  England  of 
his  dreams.  This  man’s  comments  on 
the  reports  made  to  him  are  of  a 
nature  to  arouse  thought 

A  volume  the  Interest  of  which  in¬ 
creases  with  each  chapter,  is  the  new 
study  of  life  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  entitled  “On  the  South  African 
Frontier,”  written  by  William  Harvey 
Brown,  and  published  by  the  Scrib¬ 
ners.  Mr.  Brown  went  out  as  a  natu¬ 
ralist  for  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1889,  and  he  had  occasion  to 
take  part  in  the  settlement  and  devel¬ 


opment  of  Rhodesia,  about  which  he 
writes  with  a  graphic  attention  to  de¬ 
tail  that  is  one  result  of  having  a  mind 
trained  to  the  keenest  observing.  In 
his  capacity  of  big-game  hunter  and 
gold-seeker  he  has  a  multitude  of  strik¬ 
ing  facts  to  relate,  but  there  is  a 
special  value  attaching  to  the  chapters 
which  deal  with  the  present  condition 
of  Rhodesia,  the  outgrowth  of  the  con¬ 
tact  between  civilization  and  barbar¬ 
ism,  and  the  prospect  for  the  future. 
A  discussion  of  the  race  question  is 
clear  and  sagacious,  and  should  prove 
of  definite  good  in  the  solution  not  only 
of  Great  Britain’s  problems  but  of 
those  of  our  own  present  unsettled 
state  as  a  nation  with  new  colonial 
perplexities. 

Under  the  expressive  title  “Throne- 
Makers,”  in  a  volume  Just  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifilin  and  Company, 
William  Roscoe  Thayer  brings  together 
a  series  of  inspiriting  papers  on  four 
remarkable  men  of  this  century,  Bis¬ 
marck,  Napoleon  III,  Kossuth  and 
Garibaldi.  In  a  graphic  manner  he 
proves  the  truth  of  his  own  assertion, 
that  the  Influence  of  the  individual 
upon  the  multitude,  “however  our 
partial  science  may  try  to  belittle  it,’' 
was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated 
than  by  such  careers  as  .  these  of 
our  own  times.  The  book  also  con¬ 
tains  a  second  group  of  sketches, 
entitled  “Portraits,”  In  which  Carlyle, 
TIntoret,  Giordano  Bruno  and  Bry¬ 
ant  are  portrayed  with  a  _  sure 
and  sympathetic  touch.  The  central 
thought  of  the  first  series,  that  of 
the  compelling  power  of  a  strong 
personality,  underlies  these  studies 
also,  which  abound  in  life  and  color. 
That  of  TIntoret  is  valuable  not  merely 
as  an  addition  to  the  too  slight  fund  of 
knowledge  about  the  great  Venetian, 
but  as  an  example  of  sound  and  artistic 
interpretation  of  a  great  painter’s 
work. 
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American  (Colonial  Handbook,  The. 
By  Thomas  Gampbell-Gopeland. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Gompany,  publish¬ 
ers.  Price  50  cents. 

Anglican  Revival,  The.  By  J.  H.  Over- 
ton,  D.D.  Blackie  &  Son,  publishers. 

Bird  Wwld,  the.  Wonders  of.  By  Dr. 
R.  BovFdler  Sharpe.  Wells  Gardner, 
Darton  &  Go.,  publishers. 

Browning,  Robert,  and  Barrett,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  The  Letters  of.  1845—1846. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers.  2 
vols.  Price  $5. 

Gamelia,  The  Gonfounding  of.  By 
Anne  D.  Sedgwick.  W.  Helnemann, 
publisher. 

Danton.  By  Hilaire  Belloc,  B.  A. 
Gharlee  S^bner’s  Sons,  publishers. 
Price  $2.50. 

Dogma,  The  History  of.  By  Dr.  Adolf 
M’Gilchrist,  B.  D.  WiUlams  &  Nor- 
gate,  publishers. 

Faerie  Queene,  the.  Stories  from.  By 
Mary  Macleod.  Wells  Gardner,  Dar¬ 
ton  &  Go. 

Faith  of  Genturies,  The.  By  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  Bishop  Barry,  Ganon 
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the  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Prof.  Ryle, 
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Nisbet  &  Go.,  publishers. 

Hiawatha,  The  Song  of.  By  Henry  W. 
Longfellow.  With  an  introduction 
and  Notes  by  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Jr.,  Ph.  D.  University  Publishing 
Gompany.  Price  30  cents. 

Labor  Literature,  A  Handbook  of. 
Gompiled  by  Helen  Marot.  Free  Li¬ 
brary  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  Philadelphia.  Price  $1. 

Ladder  of  Fortune,  The.  By  Frances 
Gourtenay  Baylor.  Houghton,  Mlff- 
lln  &  Go.,  publishers.  Price  $1.50. 

Lincoln,  The  Memory  of.  Poems 
Selected.  With  an  Introduction  by 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe.  Small,  May¬ 
nard  &  Go.,  publishers.  Price  $1. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  and  His 
Friends.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go.,  publishers. 
Price  $3. 

Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside.  By  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Go.,  publishers.  Price  $1.25. 

Milton,  John,  The  Gomplete  Poeti¬ 
cal  Works  of.  Gambridge  Edition. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go.,  publishers. 
Price  $2. 


Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.  By 
F.  P.  D.  Small,  Maynard  &  Go.,  pub¬ 
lishers.  Price  $1.25. 

Mysticism,  Modem,  and  Other  Essays. 
By  Francis  Grierson.  George  Allen, 
publishers. 

New  England,  Historic  Pilgrimages 
in.  By  Eidwin  M.  Bacon.  Silver. 
Burdett  &  Go.,  publishers.  Price 
$1.50. 

No.  5  John  Street  By  Richard  Whlte- 
ing.  The  Gentury  Gompany,  publish¬ 
ers. 

Novelists,  Gontemporary  French.  By 
Ren6  Doumic.  Authorized  Transla¬ 
tion  by  Mary  D.  Frost  T.  Y.  Grow- 
ell  &  Go.,  publishers.  Price  $2. 

On  the  Edge  of  the  Empire.  By  Edgar 
Jepson  and  Gaptaln  D.  Beames. 
Gharles  Scribner’s  Sons,  publishers. 
Price  $1.50. 

President  of  Boravia,  The.  By  George 
Lambert  Gbatto  &  Windus,  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Professor’s  Daughter,  The.  By  Anna 
Farquhar.  Doubleday  &  McGlure  Go., 
publishers.  Price  $1.25. 

Sermons,  Biographical  and  Miscellane¬ 
ous.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Jowett, 
M.  A.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Hon.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  M.  A.,  Dean 
of  Rlpon.  John  Murray,  publisher. 

South  African  Frontier,  On  the.  By 
William  Harvey  Brown.  Gharles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  publishers.  Price 
$3. 

Tent  of  Grace,  A.  By  Adelina  Gohn- 
feldt  Lust  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go., 
publishers.  Price  $1.^. 

That  Duel  at  the  Ghateau  Marsanac. 
By  Walter  Pulitzer.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Gompany,  publishers.  Price 
75  cents. 

Throne-makers.  By  William  Roscoe 
Thayer.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go., 
publishers.  Price  $1.50. 

Through  Nature  to  God.  By  John 
Fiske.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go., 
puUishers.  Price  $1. 

Trip  to  Paradoxla,  A,  and  Other  Hu¬ 
mours  of  the  Hour.  By  T.  H.  S.  Es- 
cott  Greening  &  Oo.,  publishers. 

Washington’s  Farewell  Address.  With 
a  Prefatory  Note  by  Worthington 
Ohauncey  Ford.  Small,  Maynard  & 
Go.,  publishers.  Fourth  Edition. 
Price  50  cents. 

Wood  and  Garden.  By  Gertrude  Je- 
kyll.  Longrmans  &  Go.,  publishers. 
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A  HISTORY  of  the  United  States  should  form  the  nucleus  of  every  American  citizen’s  library. 
With  grave  questions  of  public  policy  to  be  settled  at  the  ballot  box  within  the  next  few  years, 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  study  closer  than  ever  those  crises  from  which  the  nation  has  in 
- the  past  emerged  ever  triumphant.  This  history  should  be  as  authoritative  as  possible.  Ordin¬ 
arily  we  get  the  story  of  our  country  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  man,  and  one  whose  ideas  have 
never  influenced  the  events  of  which  he  writes. 

In  MESSAGES  AND  PAPERS  OP  THE  PRESIDENTS  we  have  word  for  word  from  the  Tnoitrrs  of 
our  history  the  burning  sentences  which  have  declared  wars,  the  thoughtful,  profound  utterances  which 
have  guided  the  Ship  of  State  into  the  quiet  waters  of  Prosperity  and  Progress — all  of  them  mile¬ 
stones  markingthe  path  of  our  progress  toward  the  grand  destiny  which  unfolds  before  us  as  a  nation. 
What  could  be  more  sublime — ^more  prophetic — ^tban  the  words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln,  when  he  said : 

“We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  It  must 
not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  living  heart  an(i  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  ehomsof  tbeUnion,  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  betterangels  of  our  nature.”— /¥r*f  Inaurjural  Addrew. 
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Is  It  not  an  advantagfe— a  power— to  have  TEN  VOLUMES  of  this  sort  of  history  at  your  elbow  ? 

Congress  bad  this  in  mind  in  authorizing  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  and  in  appropriating 
the  necessary  amount  to  defray  the  initial  expenses. 

The  Hon,  Ainsworth  R,  Spofford,  of  the  Congressional  LibraiTr,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
General  Secretary  of  the  Committee  anointed  to  distribute  the  work.  The  Committee  on  Distribution 


is  necessary  to  increase  the  price  to  meet  exjienses,  it  will  be  done  later,  but  not  on  applications 
received  at  once. 

A  postal  card  request  for  full  particulars,  addressed  as  below,  will  bring  ample  descriptive  matter  and  lull 
instractions  for  making  applications. 

On  all  requests  accom|>anied  by  a  deposit  of  ONE  DOLLAR  a  set  of  the  books  will  be  laid  aside  and  reserved 
^lending  further  investigation,  and  if  you  decide  within  ten  days  not  to  make  a  regular  application  for  the  work, 
I  'ie  amount  will  be  refunded.  Address 
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Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  and  Company  beg  to  announce  the  publication  of  the 
first  five  volumes  of  THE  BEACON  BIOGRAPHIES,  as  follows: 
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The  reasons  which  have  persuaded  the  Editor  and  Publishers  to  believe  that  The 
Beacon  Biographies  make  their  appeal  to  a  fairly  general  public  are  these; — 

The  Beacon  Biographies,  it  is  thought,  are  the  most  beautiful  small  books  ever 
issued  in  this  country.  The  cover  (in  blind  and  gold  on  blue  limp  cloth)  is  by  Mr.  Ber¬ 
tram  Grosvenor  Goodhue,  who  has  done  also  the  standing  title-page  for  the  series, 
which  has  been  engraved  on  copper.  The  size  is  24mo  (3^  x  5)^  inches) ,  with  an 
average  of  140  pages  to  the  volume.  The  frontispiece  portrait  which  accompanies 
each  is  in  photogravure.  The  paper  has  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  the  type 
used  is  a  new  face,  specially  cut. 

The  subjects  of  the  various  Biographies  as  they  appear  are  to  be  men  of  the  most 
various  significance  in  American  life,  so  that  the  series  as  completed  will  give  bio¬ 
graphically  the  history  of  American  life  and  character  in  all  its  important  phases. 

The  normal  extent  of  a  Beacon  Biography  is  about  20,000  words.  Sixty  or  sev¬ 
enty  years  ago,  books  of  American  biography  thus  briefly  expressed  could  be  obtained 
generally  throughout  the  country,  but  they  have  since  been  crowded  out  by  theJonger 
Memoirs  and  formal  Lives.  From  these,  now,  and  from  the  wealth  of  related  material 
which  has  been  accumulated  in  the  research  of  a  generation,  it  is  proposed  to  con¬ 
dense  once  more  the  brief  statement  of  essential  facts  which  alone  can  appeal  to  the 
busy  American  interested  in  his  country’s  history. 

The  writers  who  have  consented  to  contribute  to  the  Series  have  uniformly 
the  point  of  view  of  the  present  generation.  With  full  critical  and  historical 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  they  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
produce  dull  books,  or  books  without  the  proper  popular  appeal.  Those  who  care  for 
biography  will  find  in  the  Beacon  Biographies,  it  is  hoped,  the  solution  of  a  real  want — 
books  at  once  entertaining,  brief,  and  authentic.  Each  volume,  moreover,  is  to  include 
a  bibliography  for  further  reading,  and  a  strict  and  full  list  of  important  dates  in 
chronological  order. 
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